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Iraq:  Which  Way 

Iraq  is  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  As  the  whole 
world  reacts  in  horror,  we  at  FCNL  see  in  high  relief 
what  former  Sen.  Fulbright  called  “the  arrogance  of 
power."  The  irresponsible  U.S.  intervention  in  Iraq 
places  a  heavy  moral  burden  on  everyone  in  the 
United  States  and  a  binding  legal  obligation  on  the 
U.S.  government  to  try  to  make  Iraq  whole  again. 

But  the  fiasco  of  unilateral  U.S.  actions  in  Iraq  should 
not  be  compounded  by  unilateral  U.S.  decisions  of 
what  to  do  now  and  when  to  leave. 

The  U.S.  may  not  be  able  to  stop  the  violence  in  Iraq, 
but  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  demand  a  change 
in  course.  Diplomacy,  political  processes,  and  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  might  help  end  the  violence 
and  establish  a  process  that  could  end  the  civil  war. 
This  in  turn  could  lead  to  a  stabilized  Iraq  where 
reconstruction  and  reconciliation  would  be  possible 
in  a  unified  nation  free  from  the  threat  of  outside 
intervention. 

FCNL  has  identified  four  elements  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  real  success  in  Iraq: 

1.  Set  a  Date  for  U.S.  Withdrawal:  The  U.S.  should 
name  a  date  certain  for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  bases.  Setting  a  date  certain  names 
a  goal — U.S.  withdrawal — and  sets  a  due  date  for  its 
accomplishment  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Setting  that 
goal  publicly  will  create  the  best  chance  of  bring¬ 
ing  all  parties  to  the  violent  conflict  in  Iraq  to  the 
bargaining  table.  Other  stakeholders  in  the  region 
and  the  international  community  will  then  be  able 
to  take  part  in  the  process.  December  31,  2007,  or 
earlier  would  give  time  for  the  U.S.  to  exercise  its 
responsibility  to  withdraw  in  a  responsible  manner. 

2.  Negotiate  an  Iraqi  National  Compact:  One  key 
to  ending  the  war  in  Iraq  is  bringing  nationalist 
resistance  fighters  back  to  the  table.  Iraq's  current 
government  and  the  several  armed  Iraqi  resistance 


Up  From  Failure? 

groups  need  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  cease¬ 
fire,  on  a  national  compact  for  Iraq,  on  a  timetable 
for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops,  on  stabilization 
mechanisms  and  political  agreements  to  guarantee 
the  safety  and  security  of  all  Iraqi  civilians,  and  on 
an  international  mandate  to  assure  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Iraq.  Many  of  the  groups  fighting  the 
government  are  genuine  nationalists  who  would  be 
willing  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  enter  the  politi¬ 
cal  process  under  these  conditions.  The  U.S.  needs 
to  support  this  process,  not  undermine  it. 

3.  Convene  a  Regional  Process  for  Stability  in  Iraq: 
Success  in  Iraq  will  depend  on  the  engagement  of 
its  neighbors — including  Syria  and  Iran — in  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementing  a  successful  U.S.  withdrawal 
and  the  stabilization  of  Iraq.  The  U.S.  has  been  so 
discredited  by  its  unilateral  actions  that  it  now  lacks 
the  international  stature  and  trust  necessary  to  con¬ 
vene  a  regional  process  for  success  in  Iraq.  Another 
party,  perhaps  the  new  UN  Secretary  General  or 
another  mutually-acceptable,  third-party  will  need  to 
convene  this  critical  group. 

4.  Underwriting  of  Reconstruction  with  U.S.  Dol¬ 
lars:  U.S.  military  forces  and  bases  must  leave  Iraq, 
but  the  U.S.  should  not  abandon  the  Iraqi  people. 

The  regional  process  group  and  the  U.S.  should  work 
with  Iraqis  to  establish  a  plan  for  U.S.  financing  of 
the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  and  on  an  international 
agency  to  administer  those  funds  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Iraqi  people. 

We  don't  know  if  this  process  will  stop  the  killing 
in  Iraq.  But  we  do  know  that  without  these  steps 
the  U.S.  will  remain  part  of  the  problem,  rather  than 
part  of  the  solution.  ■ 


War  is  not  the  Answier 
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Iraq  War  Costs  Rising 

The  failed  U.S.  war  and  occupation  of  Iraq  has  drained  the  U.S.  treasury 
and  diverted  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  from  programs  to  strength¬ 
en  human  security.  U.S.  taxpayers  and  their  children  will  be  paying  for 
this  military  adventure  for  decades  to  come. 

U.S.  taxpayers  still  have  not  seen  the  full  bill  for  the  costs  of  the  Iraq 
war.  In  November,  as  this  newsletter  was  going  to  press,  FCNL  learned 
that  the  president  will  be  asking  Congress  in  early  2007  to  approve  at 
least  another  $100  billion  in  funding  for  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

FCNL  is  opposed  to  any  new  expenditures  for  military  operations  in 
Iraq.  But  if  Congress  does  ultimately  approve  additional  funding,  we  at 
FCNL  urge  Congress  to  condition  any  new  funding  with  a  clear  declara¬ 
tion  that  all  U.S.  military  forces  and  bases  will  be  withdrawn  from  Iraq 
by  a  date  certain. 

Tabulating  the  full  cost  of  the  war  in  Iraq  has  been  deliberately  made 
very  difficult.  As  of  October  2006,  Congress  had  already  appropriated 
more  than  $340  billion  for  the  war  and  occupation  of  Iraq.  But  that  fig¬ 
ure  leaves  much  unaccounted.  It  excludes  early  replacement  of  military 
equipment,  the  regular  pay  of  military  personnel,  mental  health  and 
long-term  disability  pay,  as  well  as  energy  costs  and  nearly  $264  billion 
in  interest  on  the  national  debt  incurred  to  pay  for  the  war  and  occupa¬ 
tion. 


War  Cost  Could  Total  $1  Trillion 

Once  these  hidden  costs  are  added  to  what  has  already  been  spent  and, 
assuming  U.S.  troops  remain  in  Iraq  through  2010,  as  Gen.  Schoomaker 
predicted  in  a  news  conference  in  October  2006,  the  true  dollar  costs  of 
the  war  and  occupation  will  exceed  $1  trillion. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  president  has  refused  to  fund  this  war 
through  the  regular  budget  process.  Since  2003,  the  president  has 
requested  over  $300  billion  in  "supplemental"  funds  for  operations  in 
Iraq,  sometimes  hidden  in  appropriations  designated  for  hurricane  and 
tsunami  relief  and  recovery.  In  addition.  Congress  has  appropriated 
$145  billion  in  "bridge"  funds  since  2005  to  cover  the  costs  of  both  the 
wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  the  "global  war  on  terror." 

The  administration  continues  to  seek  funding  for  the  occupation  of  Iraq 
through  off-budget  "emergency"  supplemental  and  "bridge"  funds 
despite  having  plans  to  remain  in  Iraq  for  years  to  come.  According  to 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  (WV),  who  sits  on  the  appropriations  committee, 
continued  funding  of  operations  in  Iraq  through  supplemental  funds 
reduces  congressional  oversight  and  disguises  the  true  costs  of  the  occu¬ 
pation. 
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Funding  the  U.S.  war  and  occupation  in  Iraq  through  supplemental  is 
bad  budget  policy  that  hides  the  real  cost  of  the  war  and  occupation.  ■ 
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IRAQ:  A  Plan  for  Cleaning  up  the  Mess 


Cleaning  up  the  mess  in  Iraq  will  depend  on  the 
engagement  of  its  neighbors — including  Syria  and 
Iran — in  planning  and  implementing  a  U.S.  with¬ 
drawal  and  stabilization  of  Iraq.  The  countries  bor¬ 
dering  Iraq  all  have  different  goals,  but  they  all  have 
an  interest  in  preventing  Iraq  from  descending  fur¬ 
ther  into  a  civil  war  that  could  spread  into  a  broader, 
regional  conflict. 

These  countries,  working  together  with  Iraqis  and 
the  Arab  League,  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference,  the  European  Union,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  U.S.,  should  develop  a  peace  pro¬ 
cess  that  will  stem  the  violence  and  promote  a  rep¬ 
resentative  government  in  Baghdad.  But  any  steps 
away  from  civil  war  will  require  the  U.S.  to  first 
abandon  its  failed  policy  in  Iraq. 

The  countries  of  the  region — including  Turkey,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran — have  a  big  stake  in 
what  happens  in  Iraq.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be  specta¬ 
tors  at  the  borders.  Their 
trade  and  commerce  with 
Iraq  is  declining.  Already 
Iraq's  neighbors  are  hosting 
more  than  a  million  refugees 
from  the  conflict  in  Iraq.  The 
counties  of  the  region  have 
national  interests  at  stake 
that  should  be  considered  in 
deciding  what  to  do  about 
— and  here  we'll  use  a  techni¬ 
cal  term  current  in  Washing¬ 
ton — "the  mess"  that  is  Iraq. 

The  hour  is  late  but  perhaps 
not  too  late  to  begin  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  to  plan  and 
start  a  process  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  the  stabilization 
and  reconstruction  of  Iraq.  To 
be  successful,  the  process  needs 
to  begin  immediately,  to  be 
led  by  an  impartial  interna¬ 
tional  actor  such  as  the  UN 
Secretary  General,  and  would 


need  to  involve  direct,  face-to-face  negotiations 
between  countries  that  often  prefer  trading  insults  to 
engaging  diplomatically. 

One  major  impediment  to  such  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  in  Iraq  is  the  Bush  administration's 
refusal  to  submit  to  any  internationally-led  process 
on  Iraq.  Another  is  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  U.S. 
government  to  engage  in  direct  talks  with  Syria  or 
Iran.  U.S.  arrogance,  unilateralism,  and  bullying 
have  destroyed  Iraq.  The  time  has  come  to  put  these 
sledge  hammers  away  and  to  replace  them  with  con¬ 
structive,  multilateral  action. 

Failed  U.S.  Policy  Created  Failed  State 

Iraq  today  is  a  failed  state,  due  to  a  failed  U.S.  policy 
and  occupation.  Iraq's  civilians  suffer  today  under 
an  escalating  civil  war  which  is  actually  four  wars 
in  one:  an  armed  war  of  national  liberation  against 


Continued  on  4 


Iraq's  neighbors  have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  and  need  to  be  part  of  the  pmxess 
for  implementing  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  and  the  stabilization  and 
reconstruction  of  Iraq. 
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Extracting  the  U.S.  from  Iraq's  Civil  War 


By  Mary  Trotodmud,  Considtant  on  Iraq  Policy 

A  recent  letter  from  Baghdad  sums  up  the  situation 
fairly  well.  A  friend  writes:  “Seeing  the  dead  bodies  in 
the  street  or  on  the  TV  has  become  commonplace.  It  seems 
there  will  be  no  end  for  this  violence.  We  are  always  wait¬ 
ing  for  better  days  to  come.  Recently,  Bush  was  asked  by 
a  reporter  about  the  troops  in  Iraq  and  how  many  people 
in  the  U.S.  now  want  them  to  be  brought  home.  With  his 
wife  and  his  dog  by  his  side,  he  answered:  ‘Even  if  no  one 
but  Laura,  my  dog  and  I  agree  to  the  troops  staying  in 
Iraq,  I  will  keep  them  there.'  At  that  moment  I  felt  that  all 
humble  efforts  done  by  us  and  the  good  people  of  America 
are  nothing  beside  this  haughty  man." 

The  U.S.  will  “stay  until  the  job  is  done"  has  been 
one  of  the  most  consistent  mantras  that  President 
Bush  has  used  since  he,  with  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  launched  an  illegal  war  on  the  people  of  Iraq 
over  three  years  ago.  It  has  been  an  effective  mantra. 
People  in  the  U.S.  see  themselves  as  people  who  can 
get  the  job  done  and  make  a  success  of  every  job. 

But  what  exactly  “the  job"  in  Iraq  is,  has  changed  as 
many  times  as  have  the  benchmarks  by  which  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  measured.  Still  the  violence  engulfs 
Iraq.  Reality  has  become  obscured  in  a  fog  of  shift¬ 
ing  words  and  objectives. 

'Iraq  is  a  Pure  Failure' 

Hans  Blix,  the  former  UN  weapons  inspector,  laid 
out  that  reality  when  he  said:  “Iraq  is  a  pure  failure. 
If  the  Americans  pull  out,  there  is  a  risk  that  they 
will  leave  a  country  in  civil  war.  At  the  same  time 


it  doesn't  seem  that  the  United  States  can  help  to 
stabilize  the  situation  by  staying  there."  This  is  the 
conundrum  that  has  prevented  many  in  Congress 
and  some  of  the  U.S.  public  from  taking  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  question  of  the  imperative  of  the  U.S.  withdraw¬ 
al  from  Iraq. 

As  U.S.  military  casualties  mount,  the  U.S.  public 
increasingly  voices  its  discontent  with  the  war  in 
Iraq  and  calls  for  a  change  in  policy  that  will  bring 
U.S.  troops  home.  At  the  same  time,  a  majority  of 
Iraqis  continue  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  occupation 
and  a  date  certain  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Iraq.  With  great  reluctance.  Congress 
has  begun  to  call  for  a  change  of  course,  but  a  major¬ 
ity  in  the  legislature  so  far  has  been  unwilling  to  call 
for  a  date  certain  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
troops. 

As  Congress  returns  after  the  mid-term  elections, 
the  imperative  of  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Iraq  will  be 
debated  and  the  question  of  how  and  when — a  date 
certain — will  be  central  to  that  debate.  At  the  very 
heart  of  this  debate  will  be  the  reality  that  the  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Iraq  is  a  part  of  the  violence — 
not  the  solution  to  the  violence. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  until  now  Iraqis 
from  across  the  political  spectrum  have  stated  that 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  their  country  con¬ 
stitutes  an  occupation  and  that  resistance  to  that 
occupation  is  legitimate.  That  resistance  continues 
to  grow  as  Iraqi  civilians  are  detained  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  subjected  to  aerial  bombings  of  their  neighbor- 

Continued  on  page  5 


(Cleaning  Up  continued  from  page  3) 

U.S.  forces,  a  sectarian  war  between  Sunnis  and  Shi¬ 
ites,  internecine  struggles  among  Sunnis,  Shiites  and 
Kurds,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  attacks  by  foreign 
extremists  (al  Qaeda  and  others)  on  all  parties  but 
particularly  on  U.S.  forces. 

A  successful  plan  will  depend  on  a  negotiated  cease 
fire  and  political  agreements  with  the  several  armed 
Iraqi  groups  now  engaged  in  violent  resistance  to 
U.S.  occupation.  The  U.S.  cannot  get  all  the  parties 


to  the  negotiating  table  by  itself;  it  needs  the  help  of 
other  countries,  regional  organizations,  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  states. 

A  bipartisan  congressional  demand  for  changing 
course  in  Iraq  could  force  the  administration  to,  in 
fact,  take  this  new  course  of  action.  If  only  members 
of  Congress  could  find  the  courage  to  do  the  right 
thing.  The  right  thing  is  to  reject  the  failed  policy 
and  to  respect  all  the  Iraqi  and  U.S.  dead  and  their 
survivors  by  making  Iraq  whole.  ■ 
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Extracting  the  U.S.  (continued  from  page  4) 

hoods  and  towns,  displaced  from  their  homes  by 
military  actions,  and  wounded  and  killed. 

No  Military  Solution 

U.S.  military  leaders  acknowledge  there  is  no  mili¬ 
tary  solution  to  this  type  of  resistance,  only  a  politi¬ 
cal  one.  A  clear  date  certain  for  U.S.  withdrawal 
opens  the  space  for  the  resistance  to  enter  into  the 
political  arena  and  for  the  general  population  to 
refrain  from  taking  up  arms  out  of  desperation. 

The  conundrum  for  many  people  in  the  U.S.  has 
been:  if  the  U.S.  leaves  will  there  be  a  civil  war? 
Despite  the  rhetoric  of  if  or  when  one  calls  it  a  civil 
war,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  civil  war  now  is 
raging  in  Iraq.  Cleansing  of  neighborhoods,  mass 
displacements  of  the  population,  disappearance,  and 
torture  have  all  become  far  too  commonplace. 

While  many  Iraqis  view  this  communal  violence 
more  as  a  power  struggle  for  control  of  the  country 
than  as  a  religious  or  ethnic  conflict,  they  do  realize 
that  factions  exist  within  the  country  that  are  willing 
to  use  existing  communal  differences  to  divide  and 
control  the  population. 

Many  Iraqis  also  believe  that  the  exploitation  of  com¬ 
munal  divisions  was  initiated  and  encouraged  by  the 
U.S.  occupation  through  its  selection  of  interim  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  along  ethnic  and  religious  lines. 


The  failure  of  the  U.S.  occupation  to  provide  secu¬ 
rity  for  Iraqis  after  disbanding  all  of  the  previous 
state  apparatus  forced  people  to  find  other  means  to 
protect  themselves,  giving  rise  to  local  militias  and 
empowering  the  large,  politically-affiliated  militias. 

The  U.S.  presence  has  not  prevented  a  civil  war. 

The  fact  is  that  different  political  groups,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  present  Iraqi  government,  have 
maintained  and  strengthened  their  own  militias. 
Unless  the  U.S.  military  is  able  to  protect  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Iraq,  which  it  clearly  has  not  been  able  to  do, 
any  use  of  force  intentionally,  or  unintentionally,  puts 
the  U.S.  in  the  position  of  taking  sides  in  the  civil 
war.  At  a  time  when  the  Iraqi  government  needs  to 
be  strong  enough  to  unify  the  country,  its  legitimacy 
is  undermined  by  its  association  with  the  U.S.  occu¬ 
pation.  The  average  Iraqi  remains  unprotected  and 
increasingly  skeptical  of  a  government  that  hides 
away  in  the  Green  Zone  protected  by  U.S.  forces  and 
political  militias. 

A  date  certain  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
Iraq  is  not  the  answer  to  stemming  the  violence  that 
now  engulfs  Iraq,  but  it  is  an  essential  component  of 
any  plan  to  stem  the  violence.  The  U.S.  must  shake 
off  the  miasma  of  indecision  and  accept  the  reality 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  both  stop  violence  while  initi¬ 
ating  and  supporting  that  violence.  The  U.S.  should 
decide  to  exercise  the  courage  to  remove  itself  from 
being  a  part  of  the  problem  and  thus  become  part  of 
the  solution.  ■ 


FCNL  Intern  Application  Deadline  March  9 


"My  FCNL  internship  has  allowed  me  to  interact  with 
active  and  engaged  people  across  the  country." 

-Roary  Snider,  2006-2007  intern. 

FCNL  is  now  accepting  applications  for  its  2007- 
2008  internship  program.  Prospective  interns 
should  read  instructions  online  at  http://www. 
fcnl.org/young/intern.htm  and  print  out  an  appli¬ 
cation. 

FCNL  offers  between  three  and  five  full-time, 
paid  internships  each  year.  Internships  run  for  11 
months,  beginning  in  August  or  September.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or  equiva¬ 


lent  experience.  Interns  receive  full  health  care 
and  dental  coverage,  sick  leave  and  vacation  time, 
and  a  public  transportation  stipend. 

Interns  serve  as  program  assistants  to  senior 
staff,  working  on  newsletters  and  the  website, 
mobilizing  our  constituents,  and  researching  and 
writing  about  such  issues  as  peace,  civil  liberties. 
Native  American  rights,  foreign  policy,  and 
nuclear  disarmament.  They  attend  congressional 
hearings  and  coalition  meetings,  write  articles  and 
action  alerts,  and  analyze  legislation. 

Applications  are  due  March  9,  2007. 
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Iraq:  The  Imperative  of  Withdrawal 


By  Col.  Dan  Smith  (USA  Ret.) 

In  January  2005,  the  FCNL  Washington  Neiosletter 
addressed  the  conundrum  of  U.S.  policy  in  Iraq  that 
subsequently  took  shape  as  "stay  the  course"  ver¬ 
sus  "cut  and  run."  Legally  and  morally,  the  United 
States  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  as  the  primary 
occupation  power  to  remain  in  Iraq  until  security, 
rule  of  law,  basic  government  services,  and  a  func¬ 
tioning  economy  have  been  restored  under  a  fully- 
sovereign,  national  government. 

Yet,  as  FCNL  pointed  out  almost  two  years  ago,  the 
very  presence  of  U.S.  forces  has  been  a  steady,  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  fueling  the  violence  and  instability 
that,  in  turn,  hinders  reconstruction.  As  disruptive 
as  anti-coalition  attacks  have  been,  they  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  sectarian  slaughter  touched 
off  by  the  destruction  of  the  Shi'ite  Golden  Dome 
mosque  in  Samarra  in  February  2006.  Iraq  has  since 
slipped  into  civil  war. 

The  descent  into  civil  war  has  so  changed  the  facts 
on  the  ground  that  the  "responsibility  to  withdraw" 
as  a  tenet  of  international  law  has  been  superceded 
by  the  imperative  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  responsi¬ 
bly. 

So  far.  President  Bush  has  remained  wedded  to  the 
policies  that  created  the  conditions  in  which  civil 
war  in  Iraq  became  possible.  And  although  pressure 
from  the  generals  and  a  new  bipartisan  Baker-Ham- 
ilton  commission  may  produce  real  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  change  in  Iraq  policy,  the  president  insists 
he  will  not  change  the  fundamental  policy. 

First  Critical  Steps 

In  September  2006,  Congress  took  the  first  critical 
steps  toward  changing  this  policy  by  including  pro¬ 
visions  in  both  the  fiscal  year  2007  military  authori¬ 
zation  and  appropriations  acts  that  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  funds  provided  in  these  bills  to  contract  for  or 
build  permanent  U.S.  military  bases  in  Iraq.  But  that 
same  legislation  included  $70  billion  in  additional 
funding  for  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

The  responsible  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military 
troops  and  bases  from  Iraq  is  a  possible,  practical. 


and  necessary  step  that  could  contribute  to  stopping 
the  civil  war.  Here's  how  it  might  work. 

■  Disengage  U.S.  troops  from  the  major  urban 
areas,  initially  back  into  remaining  forward 
operating  bases,  with  an  interim  mission  of 
border  control  and  then  withdrawal  from 
Iraq  according  to  a  timetable  agreed  between 
Baghdad  and  Washington. 

■  The  U.S.  and  Iraqi  governments  should  begin 
negotiations  with  the  Iraqi  nationalists  who 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


A  Gift  Idea  to  Prevent  the  Next  War 

j 

■  Give  friends  and  relatives  a  gift  that  brings 
a  monthly  message  of  hope  and  action  for  a 
world  at  peace,  a  just  community,  and  an  earth 
restored.  Send  them  the  monthly  FCNL  Wash- 
1  ington  Newsletter  and  quarterly  Indian  Report  for 
a  year  by  making  a  donation  in  their  name  to 
FCNL.  (These  publications  are  sent  free  upon 
request.  A  donation  of  $35  or  more  is  appreci¬ 
ated!) 

!  A  card  will  be  sent  to  the  person  informing  her 
or  him  that  the  newsletters  will  be  coming  as  a 
:  gift  from  you. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002.  Enclose  a  list  of 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  you  want  to 
honor  with  this  gift. 

Charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by 
calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  2538. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
web  site  at  www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  "How 
to  Donate."  In  the  "comment"  box  include  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  you  want  to 
honor. 

Thank  you. 
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Iraq  Imperative  (continued  from  page  6) 

lead  the  resistance  to  U.S.  occupation.  The  U.S. 
should  stop  blocking  the  Iraqi  government  from 
offering  amnesty  and  allow  the  government  in 
Baghdad  to  determine  who  can  serve  in  the  Iraqi 
military,  including  former  Ba'athists. 

■  Ensure  that  large  U.S.  military  bases  or  instal¬ 
lations  are  prepared  for  transfer  to  Iraqi  forces 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  2007 
military  authorization  and  appropriations 
legislation. 

As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  U.S.  should 
also  support  and  participate  in  a  multi-national, 
regional  peace  process  involving  all  of  Iraq's  neigh¬ 
bors.  Simultaneously,  or  following  that  conference, 
the  U.S.  should  participate  in  a  donors'  conference 
focused  on  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq. 

Chance  for  New  Look  at  Options 

when  the  110th  Congress  convenes  in  January 
2007,  it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re-examine  the 
options  for  translating  the  U.S.  public's  clear  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Bush  administration's  handling 
of  the  Iraq  war  into  concrete  steps  that  will  set  this 
country  firmly  on  the  road  to  returning  Iraq  to 
Iraqis.  This  does  not  mean  "cut  and  run"  but  rather 
a  recognition  that  Iraqis  must  be  the  major  player  in 


regaining  control  of  their  nation,  aided  by  its  neigh¬ 
bors  and  funded  by  its  neighbors  and  those— like  the 
U.S.— that  bear  in  varying  degrees  some  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  creating  the  current  chaos. 

U.S.  Moral  Obligation 

The  U.S.  bears  a  particular  moral  obligation  to  work 
toward  establishing  conditions  that  ameliorate  the 
root  causes  of  armed  conflict— inequality  before  the 
law,  physical  and  economic  insecurity,  torture  and 
other  attacks  on  individual  human  dignity,  and 
denial  of  civil  rights. 

The  coming  year  offers  the  opportunity  to  begin 
in  Iraq  to  discharge  this  imperative  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  U.S.  forces,  breaking  the  cycle  of  violence,  and 
undercutting  the  insurgency — thereby  saving  lives 
and  giving  control  of  Iraq's  future  back  to  Iraqis. 

Undoubtedly,  other  options  exist  besides  those 
detailed  above  that  could  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
and  stability  in  and  around  Iraq.  The  starting  point 
is  creative  thinking  combined  with  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  culture  and  norms  of  the  people  of  Iraq 
and  its  neighbors.  ■ 


Peace  is  Possible 


Human  Cost  of  War  (continued  from  page  8) 

in  2003  concluded  that  $56  billion  would  be  needed. 
Yet  in  late  October  2006,  an  Iraqi  official  speaking  at 
a  UN  meeting  on  reconstruction  stated  that  $100  bil¬ 
lion  is  needed  to  rebuild  Iraq's  "shattered  infrastruc¬ 
ture"  after  years  of  conflict. 

As  of  August  2006,  the  UN  Iraq  Trust  Fund  had  col¬ 
lected  $1,125  billion,  while  an  additional  $32  billion 
in  loans  and  grants  were  pledged  during  the  2003 
Madrid  Donor  Conference.  But  much  of  this  money 
has  been  squandered  by  poor  management  and  a 
lack  of  coordination  between  U.S.  government  agen¬ 
cies  working  in  Iraq.  The  U.S.  Special  Inspector  Gen¬ 
eral  for  Iraq  Reconstruction,  Stuart  Bowen,  testified 


in  September  2006  before  Congress  that  much  of  the 
designated  funds  had  been  spent  on  administrative 
and  overhead  costs  as  well  as  security  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  projects. 

The  U.S.  has  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq,  but  as  long  as  many 
Iraqis  view  the  U.S.  presence  as  an  occupation,  this 
perception  will  hinder  reconstruction  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  Congress  should  stop  funding  for  the  war  and 
occupation  in  Iraq  and  redirect  those  funds  to  an 
Iraqi-led,  national  reconstruction  effort  that  will  help 
rebuild  both  the  country  and  the  local  economy.  ■ 
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Iraq:  The  Human  Cost  of  War  and  Occupation 


As  the  war  and  occupation  of  Iraq  drag  into  a  fourth 
year,  millions  of  Iraqis  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  United  States  have  been  directly 
affected  by  the  conflict. 

Since  the  2003  U.S.  invasion  of  Iraq,  more  than  2,800 
U.S.  soldiers  have  died  in  Iraq  and  over  20,900  have 
been  wounded.  Approximately  350  coalition  partner 
troops  have  been  killed  as  well  as  more  than  140  U.S. 
civilian  contractors. 

Escalating  Casualties 

The  brunt  of  the  destruction,  however,  has  fallen 
upon  Iraqis.  Estimates  on  the  loss  of  Iraqi  lives  vary 
widely;  often  the  discrepancy  is  attributed  to  the 
methodology  used  in  collecting  data.  A  recent  study 
published  in  The  Lancet,  a  British  medical  journal, 
suggests  that  approximately  600,000  additional  Iraqis 
have  died  violently  above  what  would  have  been 
expected,  extrapolating  from  pre-invasion  mortality 
rates.  This  scientific  study,  which  used  a  cross-sec¬ 
tional  cluster  sample  surveying  over  1,800  house¬ 
holds,  estimates  that  31  percent  of  those  deaths  are 
directly  attributed  to  coalition  forces.  The  remaining 
deaths  are  attributed  to  casualties  or  disease  due  to 
the  ongoing  war  and  occupation. 

Millions  of  Iraqis  also  have  been  forced  from  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  ongoing  conflict.  A  recent 
United  Nations  study  found  that  over  1.5  million 
refugees  have  fled  Iraq,  creating  a  tremendous  bur¬ 
den  on  neighboring  countries  and  draining  Iracj  of 


much  of  its  middle  class  and  its  trained  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  teachers,  and  doctors. 

Internally  Displaced  People 

Within  Iraq  over  1.2  million  persons  are  internally 
displaced  (IDEs),  while  an  additional  28,700  Iraqis 
are  detained  in  the  country  by  coalition  forces — 
leaving  many  families  without  a  breadwinner.  In 
this  context,  it  is  no  surprise  that  4  million  Iraqis 
experience  food  insecurity,  an  increase  of  11  per¬ 
cent  since  2003,  according  to  a  UN  study  released 
in  August  2006. 

Persuading  these  refugees  and  IDPs  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  to  become  engaged  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  process  proves  especially  difficult  when 
water,  oil,  and  electrical  lines  are  attacked  frec^uently 
by  insurgents  and  common  criminals.  Only  4.2  mil¬ 
lion  Iraqis  out  of  a  population  of  26.7  million  have 
access  to  treated  water,  while  residents  of  Baghdad 
reported  having  just  five  hours  a  day  of  electricity  in 
October  2006.  Three  years  after  the  invasion,  Iraq's 
oil  production  has  yet  to  reach  pre-war  levels,  plac¬ 
ing  more  strain  on  the  Iraqi  economy. 

Reconstruction  efforts  to  date  have  been  ill-funded, 
mismanaged,  and  rife  with  corruption.  A  June  2003 
needs  assessment  conducted  jointly  by  the  United 
Nations  Development  Group  and  the  World  Bank 
concluded  that  $36  billion  should  be  invested  over 
four  years,  and  a  separate  U.S  government  estimate 


(Continued  on  page  7) 
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